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Collected Essays. By T. H. Huxley, Vol. I. Method and 
Results. London : Macmillan & Co., 1893. Pp. viii., 430. 

This first volume of Professor Huxley's collected essays opens 
with a brief but very interesting autobiographical sketch of his 
earlier years. Its other contents are as follows: I. A lecture "On 
the Advisableness of Improving Natural Knowledge," the phrase 
" improvement of natural knowledge" being suggested by the pro- 
fessed aim of the Royal Society; II. An account of "The Progress 
of Science from 1837-1887," which was contributed to a volume 
published in the Jubilee Year of Queen Victoria's reign ; III. The 
famous Edinburgh discourse of 1868, "On the Physical Basis of 
Life ;" IV. A lecture on Descartes' Discourse on Method, delivered, 
as appears from internal evidence, before a Young Men's Christian 
Association (it is much to be regretted that the original occasion 
or form of publication is not stated in every case) ; V. A paper 
"On the Hypothesis that Animals are Automata and its History;" 
VI. A lecture on "Administrative Nihilism" (1871) — the well 
known criticism of laissez-faire ; three political essays of much 
later date (1890): — VII. "On the Natural Inequality of Men;" 
VIII. "Natural and Political Rights;" IX. "Government: An- 
archy or Regimentation." 

At the close of his autobiographical sketch, Professor Huxley 
puts down in notable words what has been his chief aim in life : 
" To promote the increase of natural knowledge and to forward the 
application of scientific methods of investigation to all the prob- 
lems of life to the best of my ability, in the conviction, which has 
grown with my growth and strengthened with my strength, that 
there is no alleviation for the sufferings of mankind except veracity 
of thought and of action, and the resolute facing of the world as it 
is when the garment of make-believe by which pious hands have 
hidden its uglier features is stripped off. It is with this intent that 
I have subordinated any reasonable, or unreasonable, ambition for 
scientific fame which I may have permitted myself to entertain to 
other ends ; to the popularisation of science ; to the development 
and organisation of scientific education ; to the endless series of 
battles and skirmishes over evolution ; and to untiring opposition 
to that ecclesiastical spirit, that clericalism, which in England, as 
everywhere else, and to whatever denomination it may belong, is 
the deadly enemy of science." Opinions may indeed differ as to 
whether Mr. Huxley's recent polemics about Gadarene swine and 
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such topics, evidencing as they do his versatility and dexterity in 
the new region of historical criticism, have always heen helping on 
the "New Reformation" as much as the quieter work of promoting 
" the increase of natural knowledge." But no unprejudiced person 
can question the sincerity, the intellectual honesty, and the con- 
sciousness of moral responsibility which have distinguished the 
whole of his long and brilliant career as one of the pioneers of 
his age ; and if there is less courage required nowadays in combating 
the "ecclesiastical spirit" in England than was required twenty or 
thirty years ago, the change in England and in the ecclesiastical 
spirit itself is in no small part due to Mr. Huxley's own courage in 
the past. 

To the student of modern thought Mr. Huxley's writings have, 
however, a far greater significance than belongs to the merely nega- 
tive work of breaking down barriers of prejudice. Among scien- 
tific men he has always been conspicuously free from the narrow- 
ness of specialism ; much as he may enjoy an occasional kick at 
" metaphysics," he is himself a metaphysician in the same sense as 
Descartes and Berkeley and Kant. And, against the authority of 
many revered names among our philosophical thinkers, I will even 
venture to say that he has done better work in laying the founda- 
tions of a defensible idealism in metaphysics and in ethics than 
many of those who have denounced "Materialism" most loudly. 
The essence of Mr. Huxley's philosophy I take to be his clear recog- 
nition of the truth which has been so admirably expressed by Mr. 
W. M. Salter in these words : " The only charge against materialism 
is, that it can be finally stated only in terms of idealism" (" First 
Steps in Philosophy," p. 70). It is true that Mr. Huxley often seems 
to put idealism and materialism on the same level ; but a careful 
study of his language shows that he really gives the idealist the last 
word, though, quite rightly I think, he prefers " the materialistic 
terminology" in the special sciences (p. 164). It is true also that 
Mr. Huxley stops at the starting-point of idealism ; and for those 
who remain there such idealism may mean little more than sensa- 
tionalism. But, when matter and force have been dethroned from 
the place in which the ordinary materialistic metaphysics of scien- 
tific men sets them up and resolved into " forms of consciousness" 
(p. 193), the way is open for those to go further who are prepared 
to do so. 

In another way Mr. Huxley shows his kinship to the philosophers 
whom the enthusiasts of the special sciences of nature are too apt 
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to revile in ignorance. He appreciates the scientific services of 
"the sages of antiquity from Thales to Galen" (p. 43), and, as Sir 
Frederick Pollock says should be done at the beginning of every 
scientific study, he in effect takes off his hat to the great " Master of 
those that know," who after centuries of half-blind worship and a 
long period of cheap contempt is at length in our age coming to be 
known and valued aright. And along with this appreciation of 
the Greeks goes a due emancipation from the foolish English notion 
that Bacon was the father of modern science. Fortunately, as Mr. 
Huxley points out, scientific men praised Bacon but did not follow 
his advice. " Even the eloquent advocacy of the Chancellor 
brought no unmixed good to physical sciences." It is not the 
searching for " fruits," the desire to increase the comforts and con- 
veniences of life, but the desire for knowledge which has led to the 
progress of science (p. 56). In Descartes and not in Bacon Mr. 
Huxley finds the true initiation of modern thought, — scientific and 
philosophical. Mr. Huxley's history of philosophy — though he 
might not like to have it put in that way — seems more Hegelian 
than Comtist. 

In turning to the political essays, we find the same war against 
"abstract thinking" which is characteristic of the great German 
Idealist, and the same striving to recognize the elements of truth in 
opposing and one-sided theories. Thus Mr. Huxley can appreciate 
the value of the idea of organism as applied to society without 
ignoring the value of the notion of "Social contract" (p. 272). 
The criticisms of Anarchy and of State-Socialism in the essays of 
1890 may seem at first sight to imply too contented an acceptance 
of the status quo, — another link of sympathy with Hegel, — but in 
his closing paragraphs Mr. Huxley says what should correct that 
impression and even falls back on Fichte's " Closed Industrial 
State" as an ideal (p. 429). I think that Mr. Huxley has hardly 
done justice to the full significance of Rousseau, though unlike most 
people who attack that epoch-making writer, he does recognize the 
inconsistency of the theories of the " Contract Social" with the too 
fruitful paradoxes of the earlier "Discourses" (p. 298). But in his 
diagnosis of recent cases of conscious or unconscious Rousseauism 
Mr. Huxley lays his finger on the diseased parts with unfailing 
promptness and precision. Thus Mr. Henry George's notion that 
every man has an equal "natural right" to the soil of the country 
is shown to be quite incompatible with the nationalization of any 
particular land by the section of the human race that happens to be 
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living on it at the time. This gap between the political rights of 
the citizen, which admit of historical explanation (and, therefore, 
as is sometimes forgotten, of modification by legislation) and any 
alleged natural rights of the whole human race was pointed out long 
ago by Bentham in his "Anarchical Fallacies," but as anarchical 
fallacies live long after they have been scientifically vivisected, what 
Mr. Huxley has written on this matter is " most wholesome doctrine 
and necessary for these times." As he says himself, "We shall 
never think rightly in politics until we have cleared our minds of 
delusions; and more especially of the philosophical delusions 
which have infested political thought for centuries" (p. 424). 
Similarly, he more than once calls attention to the population diffi- 
culty which all socialistic schemes either ignore or evade by too great 
a trust in the beneficence of Nature in all her works, — except the 
production of the present system of society. On the other hand, 
Mr. Huxley understands the conceptions of biological evolution too 
well to accept the mere struggle for existence due to pressure of 
population as any ethical or political solution whatever. " The 
creature that survives a free-fight only demonstrates his superior 
fitness for coping with free-fighters, — not any other kind of supe- 
riority" (p. 428). 

Adopting from Locke the maxim that " the end of government 
is the good of mankind," Mr. Huxley defines this ethical and 
political end, in terms suggested by Spinoza, as " the attainment by 
every man of all the happiness which he can enjoy without dimin- 
ishing the happiness of his fellow-men" (p. 281). Here again, as 
in his metaphysics, Mr. Huxley only takes us to the beginning of 
the ethical problem ; but what he practically means is evidently the 
same as T. H. Green's conception of a "common good." Even 
Green, it may be necessary to remind the more vehement of anti- 
hedonists, defined positive freedom as "a power or capacity of 
doing or enjoying something worth doing or enjoying, and that, 
too, something that we do or enjoy in common with others." Mr. 
Huxley does not leave "happiness" quite unanalyzed. "If we 
inquire," he says, " what kinds of happiness come under this defi- 
nition, we find those derived from the sense of security or peace ; 
from wealth or commodity, obtained by commerce ; from art, — 
whether it be architecture, sculpture, painting, music, or literature ; 
from knowledge or science; and, finally, from sympathy or friend- 
ship. ' ' There are, indeed, problems lurking under these phrases more 
difficult perhaps than Mr. Huxley fully realizes. "No man is any 
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worse off because another acquires wealth by trade, or by the exer- 
cise of a profession." Not necessarily, perhaps, but the sentence 
(written in 1871) seems to imply a rather fuller belief in the uni- 
versal beneficence of economic competition than would be accepted 
now even by fairly orthodox economists. Even with regard to the 
enjoyment of art, does not the kind of picture, the kind of music, 
etc., make a good deal of difference in the possibility of its enjoy- 
ment by many? And should we be obliged to say that that was 
always ethically the best which could be enjoyed by most ? Even 
friendship, as Aristotle warns us, cannot be extended indefinitely 
without becoming "watery." Mr. Huxley's conception of the 
ethical end is, like Bentham's, intended only as a rough guide in 
legislation ; but, like Bentham's, it seems to involve that very dogma 
of the natural equality of mankind against which both protest. 

David G. Ritchie. 

Jesus College, Oxford. 

The Philosophy of. the Beautiful. Vol. II. Being a Contri- 
bution to its Theory and to a Discussion of the Arts. By Wil- 
liam Knight, Professor of Philosophy in St. Andrews. London : 
John Murray, 1893. 

Professor Knight contributes two volumes on the "Philosophy 
of the Beautiful" to the series of University Extension Manuals 
issued by Mr. John Murray, of London. The first, which appeared 
a year ago, contained a "History of ^Esthetic," of which Profes- 
sor Knight himself says, "It was not my aim to trace the organic 
evolution of dogma from school to school. My purpose was to 
give an impartial account of the greater theories seriatim, along 
with an outline of the more important treatises on the Beautiful." 
In the second volume the author devotes eighty-four of his two 
hundred and eighty-one pages to a discussion of the theory of 
aesthetic, being occupied throughout the remainder of the book 
with a discussion of the several arts and with short sketches of 
Russian and Danish aesthetic. 

Professor Knight cannot be congratulated either on the arrange- 
ment or the treatment of his subject-matter. The most essential 
characteristics of University Extension Manuals — brevity, lucidity, 
and the presentation of the most salient and essential features of 
the subject dealt with — have been sacrificed. By refusing to 
trace the organic evolution of thought in this matter, Professor 
Knight has given us, in his first volume, a chronicle rather than a 



